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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


No doubt the Tighe Report, which is condensed in The L.A. Record for July, will have 
the scrutiny of all librarians. It is concerned with working conditions as they affect working 
hours, welfare and training and reads as if it were a series of excerpts from Brown’s Manual. 
The “Scheme of Conditions of Service” under which public librarians work—the Report is 
confined to these; a further report on non-public libraries is contemplated—makes no 
allowance for the late hours in comparison with those worked by other Council employees. 
“Some other” would be a more appropriate phrase as in many towns committee clerks, 
solicitors and accountancy officers have regular evening duties which are far later than 8 p.m. 
The report asks the framers of the “Scheme” to provide special pay for hours beyond normal 
office hours. Hours worked should, as far as possible, be continuous, and not “split,” and if 
they must by split have, between the shifts, a five-hour interval. It is not explained how this 
excellent suggestion can be implemented on a day extending from, say, 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Is 9—12, 5—8 contemplated ? In any case the problem is to get two meals digestibly into the 
interval. Welfare provisions should include a staff room, where meals can be prepared and 
eaten, with the proper equipment, furniture and a clock ; separate lavatory accommodation 
for each sex and again the necessary equipment of towels, etc. ; first aid supplies; and pro- 
tective overalls or dust jackets. “The wearing of uniform overalls on public duty”—where 
we suggest they would be most indicative and useful—“should not be compulsory.” We are 
not sure if this means that overalls need not be worn or that they need not be uniform in 
materials and pattern. Educational suggestions include the recognition of hours spent in 
attending professional meetings and week-end and summer schools, an adequate staff library 
of books and periodicals ; and every basic text-book in a “sufficient number of copies to meet 
the full demands of the staff.”” The Report does not indicate if this also means the class text- 
book which the assistant uses throughout his course. Staff guilds or committees, on the familiar 
plan which has been usual in some libraries for forty years, should be encouraged. There 
is nothing in these recommendations which is new, but they are worth while, as their author 
implies, as a check which may be used to suggest minimum improvements. 
* * * * * *” 


A recent statement, alleged to be made by a leading member of the A.A.L., that 
“librarianship is not a literary profession,” causes us some concern. We hope the allegation 
is untrue for we think the assertion certainly to be so. Literacy in librarians is an indispensable 
requirement. If the statement was actually made, we can only deplore it as a possible attempt 
to rationalize the lack of background reading which so many candidates for examinations 
are said to show. Every educated man, as Sir Frank Soskice suggested at the A.A.L. Inaugural 
leéture on May 14th, should endeavour to have some acquaintance with every period of litera- 
ture, should try to know all the peaks of literary achievement and to know thoroughly 
the literature of the period that attra¢ts him most. If this is so for the ordinary man, how 
much more should it be so for those who have the custody and dissemination of all literature 
as their province! One reason for the negative attitude may be found in Sir Frank’s com- 
parison of Continental and British higher education: the Continental student is expected to 
work extremely hard to acquire something of most branches of knowledge; the British 
Student reads intensively a particular subject or period. The pressure of the special librarian 
is seen in all library periodicals today and an uninformed outsider might assume that general 
librarianship, which is primarily concerned with general literature, no longer existed. It is a 
natural result of the growth of the special library and of specialism of a kind in many other 
Vol. LV. 638-9. 
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libraries. The need to acquire library qualifications in such must not excuse any librarian from 
the literary equipment of an educated man. And, as for the general librarian, all the subject 
books he issues do not exceed in number the fiction he sends out, and it is probable that his 
non-fiction is most actively used in works which are either definitely literary—in the D.C. 
800 sense—or are read as much for their style as for their matter. These considerations make 
librarianship an increasingly exciting profession. Librarians ought, of course, to seek for new 
ideas, new schemes, new activities, but they should maintain a sense of proportion. 
+ . * ~ * © 

The dominance of the card catalogue or its analogue the sheaf has been questioned so 
often in recent years that a further reference to it may seem unwarranted, but a significant 
paragraph in the recently-issued report of the Westminster public libraries appears to justify 
it. This reads, “It was decided to substitute a printed catalogue for the catalogues typed on 
slips and filed in ‘sheaf’ binders which hitherto have been the only catalogues available for 
public use.” The reasons given are the cost in Staff time of the many insertions and withdrawals 
of entries ; and because, in a large busy library, too many purposive people want to consult 
the catalogue at the same time for one copy to be adequate. Monthly printed lists were there- 


fore issued and the nine that appeared between July, 1952 and March, 1953, which were of 


entries of all the books added in that time, were incorporated in an annual volume. This may 
herald the return to the complete printed catalogue which it must be admitted has always 
been more convenient to the user than any mechanical substitute ; but the time is not yet, 
indeed may never come again, when at intervals the librarian may give his readers a complete 
printed catalogue. As Mr. McColvin points out, the list of the main stock of the libraries must 
Still remain at Westminster in the ms. form, which in his case is sheaf. He thinks, however, 
that with time this will contain entries of books less and less used and, of course, will become 
smaller by the natural wear and obsolescence of older stock. Those who handle the B.N.B. 
know how easily it is used as an annual catalogue. We do not know if any librarian has worked 
out a scheme of serial catalogue that can be cumulated continuously. It is difficult to say if it is 
even practical. That is to say a catalogue which appears monthly but every monthly issue 
contains entries for the previous months, however many. Its bulk in time would be large 
and the cost at present seems to exclude it, but it would be an achievement equal almost 
(if not quite, for that is impossible) in currency to the card or sheaf catalogue. Here is a 
problem in publishing which should appeal to adventurous librarians. Meanwhile, West- 
minster will have monthly lists cumulated at annual intervals and so a catalogue in several 
parallel volumes in as many years. A master cumulation every ten years if type can be kept, 
ort by photographic process, may be a possible idea. Reproduction processes move so rapidly 
that an entirely new method may be available at the time when that can be considered. 
* * * * * * 

We have already referred to the First International Congress on Medical Librarianship 
held at University College, London, July 20-25, as an historic event. The fact that emerges 
clearly is the number and extent of the libraries on medicine which exist in London and the 
wide range and variety of interests which they serve. In the six packed days the Congress 
lasted more papers were submitted than at any library conference of comparable size within 
our memory ; and the high place the literature of the subject has in the estimation of those it 
serves is noteworthy. The volume of proceedings has not come to hand yet; but the Congress 
Handbook, “printed by The Wellcome Foundation as a contribution to the Congress” is itself 
a revealing work. It contains a high-level message from the President, Sir Cecil Wakeley, 
P.R.C.S., who believes that in few cities can there be so many medical libraries as in London 
and such an impressive concentration of medical literature. There are most readable accounts 
of University College, London, and the Advancement of Medicine, Notes on Some London 
Medical Libraries and a specially attractive one, for the layman, on Medical London. It is 
hoped that the International Medical Library Association which will emerge will fulfil the 
vision expressed by the veteran librarian of the Osler Library, McGill University, in a charming 
message which ran : 

“When the future medical librarian takes his proper place as the head of the faculty, 
being the only one to know something of each and all the myriad specialities, may the Secre- 
tary of the Fiftieth Congress send out his cosmic invitations from the London School of 
Tropical Hygiene and Planetary Medicine in a still recognizable and indispensable Bloomsbury.” 
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A Children’s Magazine: A Successful Experiment 
By A. E. BRown 


READERS may be interested to hear of an experiment conduéted in the Children’s Department 
of a County Branch Library. It began just over two years ago, and arose out of a suggestion 
by one of the children, who asked whether it would be possible to “start a magazine.” The 
child was willing to produce a drawing ; in faét had one ready in anticipation. The Children’s 
Librarian promised to think it over, and when the suggestion was put to me I told her to go 
ahead if she thought it worth while. There could be no harm in trying. That was in June, 
1951, and much to our surprise a Coronation Number was produced three months ago. We 
expected at the time that the idea would appeal for a few weeks, perhaps for a few months at 
the most, and then give way to some fresh enthusiasm. But this has not happened ; indeed, 
interest continues to grow, and it has occurred to me that others would like to know some- 
thing about it. 

The East Barnet Library Magazine is produced monthly, and consists of stories, poems, 
articles, drawings, and sketches. It is produced by a magazine committee, which meets weekly 
at the library under the supervision of the Children’s Librarian. The committee consists of an 
editor, an assistant editor, an art editor, and about eight members. The ages of members 
vary from 14 years down to about 10. As members leave, their places are quickly filled, 
and so far no difficulty has been found in getting volunteers. Indeed, there would appear to 
be a waiting list, and if all the readers who wished to do so were permitted to serve on the 
committee at the same time, this would swell to alarming proportions. Past members are 
allowed to attend ex officio, and often do. Membership consists of children from Secondary 
Grammar and Secondary Modern Schools, and no discrimination is shown between the two 
classes of Student. At present the editor and assistant editor are girls (Secondary Grammar), 
but this has not always been the case. A previous editor was a boy (Secondary Modern), and 
the best art editor we have had was a boy (Secondary Modern). The proportion of girls to boys 
on the committee varies from time to time, but is usually about equal. 

The weekly meetings at the library last about an hour. The duties of the committee are 
as follows: they undertake to colleét contributions (though many are handed in at the library 
by borrowers); they go through all contributions and decide what to include and what to 
reject ; and they decide details of layout. They also offer contributions themselves, and they 
help the Children’s Librarian with the final preparation of the magazine. Articles are usually 
typed, sometimes by a member of the committee, more often by the Children’s Librarian. A 
few are written. The magazine is produced on white drawing paper, folded and sewn inside 
a cover specially designed for the purpose by one of the children. Drawings and sketches are 
pasted in, and the finished article is placed on a table in the library for borrowers to read. As 
there is no duplication the current number is available in the library only ; others may be 
borrowed. 

I have just been glancing through the magazine for January, 1953. It contains the follow- 
ing items : 

Editorial. The editor announces a competition and calls for entries, welcomes a new 
member to the committee, and makes a few announcements of general interest. 

A preliminary page with the names of the editor and committee, and a list of the names of 
past members. 

Recent additions to stock. An annotated list of about a dozen books added to the 
children’s library, compiled by the Children’s Librarian. 

An article on the Kingfisher. A description of the bird and its habits, by a girl age 13. 

An article on the Rocket, explaining problems of fuel, and other difficulties in the way of 
planning a trip to the moon. The author (a boy age 13) illustrates his article with drawings 
of the fuel system. 

The Flame. A conventional story about a pony (girl age 11). 
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Animal pages. Drawings of various kinds of animals by some of the younger readers 
(ages 7 to 9). 

Some Farm Machines. Sketches of tractors, binders, seed drills, haycarts, and other 
implements of the farm (boy age 11). 


Weapons of olden days: drawings (boy age 8). 
A serial story called Farmhouse Holiday (girl age 12). 
Edinburgh : a description of the city with some faéts about its history (girl age 14). 


Features are varied as much as possible. For instance, children are asked to compile a 
list of favourite books, or to annotate half a dozen books, or several children may be asked to 
describe a book they have enjoyed. Sometimes lists of books are included under a colleétive 
title, such as Winter Reading, or Books to Read on Holiday. It is not uncommon to include a 
special supplement. For example, I have before me an aeroplane supplement, consisting of 
articles and illustrations on British Jets, a subject of course on which the boys are expert. 
It opens with an article on Sir Frank Whittle, the inventor of the jet engine, and this is 
followed by drawings and descriptions of various machines, mainly Glosters and De Havilands 
(the latter of particular interest to Hertfordshire boys). In order to produce these the boys 
have to make extensive use of encyclopedias and the latest material they can find, and they are 
invited to make full use of the adult as well as the children’s library for the purpose. Another 
supplement is the Boys’ Seétion, a similar kind of thing but not confined to one particular 
subject. A Young Readers’ Seétion is popular. A typical page consists of a drawing by a 
little boy of 44, and two book reviews, one by a girl of 6 which reads : 


“I like this book very much because 


It has good pictures, 

It has nice colours, 

The birds are good, 

The elephants are nice, 

The boat is a very good one, 
The flowers are pretty.” 


What more could a reader want ? These compliments refer to that delightful book “ Babar’s 
Visit to Bird Island.” 


The other review comes from a boy of 7, who writes of “The little boy and his house” : 


“This book is worth reading because it has got good pictures in it. The little boy and his 
uncle go to other countries and watch the people building houses. They go to Spain and 
America, India and Africa and Sweden.” 


On the whole the girls tend to write Stories and poems, and for some reason they have a 
passion for serials. They like to keep their readers in suspense. The boys are more inclined 
to aeroplanes, motor cars, trains, models, and sport. But their drawings show imagination 
and demonstrate that their interest in machines is not purely scientific ; there is poetry in it. 
Subjects of interest to both sexes are the countryside, trees, animals, and birds. 


Most of the poetry is original, and is nearly always illustrated. It is not difficult to trace 
the influence of popular poetry which the child no doubt learns at school, and there is a certain 
amount of the “country-cottage-with-roses-round-the-door” type. Of course it is not a// 
good (neither was Wordsworth’s !), but it is surprising now much of it is very readable, and 
sometimes a child will show unusual talent. Good or bad, its composition seems to give the 
child great pleasure, and poetry is always handed in with pride. 

Examples of other popular features are: Library Faéts and Figures (about libraries in 
general as well as the local library) ; Animal Faéts and Fallacies (very popular); Hints on How 
to Treat Pets; Puzzle Page (simple questions which can be answered from reference books) ; 
Hints on Photography and the Camera. Members of the staff write occasional articles, mostly 
about books or libraries. Young visitors on holiday to the distrié are often asked to contribute. 
And a great deal more. I cannot hope to give an exhaustive list. but I hope that I have been 
able to indicate the range and possibilities of the scheme. 
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Within the last few months the magazine has been extended to include contributions 
from another Branch Library in the same Area, but the response has been so good that it has 
now been decided to let them produce their own magazine under a separate committee. 


Readers of this article may wish to know how much supervision this work requires. 
The answer is very little. It will not interfere with the ordinary routine of the library and the 
amount of Staff time involved is negligible. Contributions are either handed in at the library 
or colleé&ted by members of the committee. The committee will do most of the essential work 
at the weekly meeting. As most of this is creative, and as membership carries with it a certain 
prestige, unruly members are rare. We have found that children normally inclined to be noisy 
settle down when given some responsibility, and often produce useful work. 


Needless to say, the most important persons are the Children’s Librarian and the editor. 
The former needs tact and the ability to direét operations without appearing to dominate the 
proceedings ; the editor needs enthusiasm and some literary ability. In this particular case 
we have been fortunate in both, the Children’s Librarian in particular having a gift for 
managing young people. 

The magazine has certain advantages apart from helping to create interest in the library. 
It is a regular feature which goes on from month to month, and children who might otherwise 
lose contact with the library tend to keep in touch if they have some interest in the magazine. 
It encourages children to relate books to their normal attivities; if books will help them to 
write an article will they not answer some problem of the home or the garden? They learn 
to make better use of books and this entails the use of the catalogue. They are permitted 
(under certain conditions) to wander into the adult library and use additional reference books 
and encyclopedias. They ask questions. In short, they begin to see the library as a source of 
information. 

The magazine is also a useful form of publicity. Some parents make a point of calling in to 
the children’s library to see it. The local Press refers to it in its occasional items of library 
news. Teachers have shown great interest in it and one of H.M. Inspectors has shown examples 
at various educational conferences. But no reference is made to the schools for contributions. 
For one thing it is not necessary since they pour in anyway ; but in any case the whole experi- 
ment is entirely voluntary ; children contribute to it if they wish to; otherwise they are left 
alone. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the magazine only reaches a few, that it involves 
only a small group of readers. That is, frankly, what I thought would happen in the first place. 
But we are satisfied that at least half the library borrowers read it, and the junior membership 
of one Branch is just over 1,200, and of the other 900. The average size of the magazine is 
40 pages; special numbers such as Christmas, Easter, and Annual are much larger. We 
receive an average of about 50 contributions a month, which means that 1,200 have been 
included in just over two years. Allowing for the faét that some children contribute to it 
several times, we have calculated that at least 800 different children have taken an active part 
in the scheme since it began. In addition, many kind offers have been rejected, but I believe 
there are ways of handling this delicate matter to everybody’s satisfaction. 

But the main value of this work, in my view, is that it encourages creative activity. I 
take it that this is in line with modern educational theory and that we are therefore helping to 
supplement the work of the schools. It may be objected that this is the sort of thing which the 
schools are doing anyway, and is not an essential part of our work. But as I have explained, 
the magazine is designed to encourage youngsters to make better use of the library. Besides, 
although the child may write and draw at school, these may be associated in his mind with 
classroom exercises and an atmosphere of authority. At the library he is entirely freelance. 
I believe that most children’s librarians would now agree that there is an area of activity at 
both library and school which overlap ;_ that the work of the library and the school cannot be 
completely dissociated. A wide range of extension activities is now an essential part of a good 
children’s library, just as a good library is an essential part of the school equipment. We 
believe that this experiment has induced many children to take an interest in the library who 
might otherwise have drifted away. I would strongly recommend the idea to anyone who 
would like to give it a trial. The results in this case have been extremely satisfactory. 
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Of a Visit to the Municipal Library in Stavanger 
By GeorGE Gray, M.A. 


lr was with the dawn that | first saw Stavanger. As we flew over the North Sea the darkness 
was quickly receding before the sun which in the month of June rarely goes to rest in this 
northern land. A short drive from Sola, the airport, and we were entering Stavanger itself 
just awakening to the bustle of yet another day. As in all fishing communities people are early 
aStir and, as we neared the harbour and wharves, the more animated did the scene become : 
boats arriving to unload their catch after a night’s arduous toil, their crews hailing one another 
cheerily in the homely Norwegian tongue, steamers waiting to leave on a cruise round the 
neighbouring fjords—their flags waving in the early morning breeze. Suddenly my attention 
was caught by a figure gazing down reflectively on this colourful picture. I was to see him 
again elsewhere later in the day and ere I slept to learn something of his life and work and 
visit his home in what has now come to be known as “up-town Stavanger.” 

The Municipal Library is situated near the Town Hall quite conveniently almost in the 
centre of the city which is incidentally Norway’s fourth largest. A gentleman whom I had 
asked for direétions was kind enough to accompany me to the building. Before taking farewell 
of me he conduéted me to the Librarian’s office and introduced me to Miss Daae, the Chief 
Librarian. And almost at once I noticed a familiar face looking down on us in this book-lined 
room: it was the face of the figure which had arrested my attention down at the harbour : 
\lexander L. Kielland, | was informed, the son of a wealthy Stavanger merchant of the last 
century. By his writing Kielland was to make his native-town known to the outside world 
just as Theodor Storm did for Husum. But, unlike Storm, Kielland did not concern himself 
so much with family problems but wrote rather to draw attention to the social and moral 
evils of his day. Probably his two best known novels, both from Stavanger, are Garman and 
Worse and Skipper Worse which are largely based on personal recolleétion and family tradition. 
By being given the opportunity to visit Ledaal, the former estate of Alexander L. Kielland, | 
was better able to appreciate the writer’s milieu and background. Set in its own grounds, 
Ledaal was formerly a little way out of Stavanger, but the city has been greatly extended in 
recent years so that this dignified mansion is now surrounded by homes of the most modern 
design. But, and this is true of the whole of Stavanger, the old and the new blend happily : 
nothing offends the eye. Ledaal now belongs to the Norwegian nation and every good 
Norwegian makes the journey to Ledaal as does every good Scot to Abbotsford on silver Tweed. 
It is also the official residence of the King when he is in Stavanger. So it is only natural and 
fitting that the works of Kielland are accorded a place of honour in the library of his birthplace. 

\nother author whose work is given a prominent place in this library is Arne Garborg: 
he was born in Jaeren in the county of Rogaland, of which Stavanger is the county-town, 
and him I was to see also gazing down on passers-by from his pedestal beautifully situated 
in Stavanger’s main park. Unlike Kielland, Arne Garborg did not come from an 
aristocratic background but from the peasant folk who with the fishermen form the 
backbone of Norway. As we should expeét, the problems attendant on the agrarian 
revolution of the last century are discussed in his work: Peace (“Fred,” 1892) is the 
melancholy saga of the peasant struggling to wrest a bare living from an unyielding soil. 
(How very often does the traveller through this land marvel at the eternal panorama of 
mountain and fjord, fjord and mountain and wonder how the inhabitants ever succeed in 
forcing it under cultivation). Peasant Students (“Bondesstudentar,” 1883) deals with the career 
of a peasant lad whose ambition it was to become a minister and who eventually achieved his 
aim. A Scot can appreciate the works of Garborg because similar problems face him too. 
Garborg also did much to stimulate the use of New Norwegian as a literary language. 

\s observed, fishing is of course the main industry in Stavanger. In Norway they have a 
saying, “The land is poor, but the sea is rich” and certainly this town is making great strides 
forward. A visit to the new Canning School convinced me of that. It was opened by King 
Haakon last year and the methods taught inside this large white building which overlooks 
“down-town” Stavanger must be—as far as this particular industry is concerned—the most 
progressive in the world. Curiously enough it is praétically adjacent to Ledaal, yet another 
instance of the old and new blending together in this town. We should expeét, therefore, that 
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the Reference Department of the Municipal Library contains a large collection of books of 
service to the fishing industry. And such is the case. It is always noticeable by the number 
of reference books assembled on a particular industry or trade in Scandinavian libraries that 
great Stress is placed on the theory of the subjeét. I remarked to the Librarian at this juncture 
that there did not seem to be the same gulf between the educated and the uneducated classes in 
Norway as there is in Britain. She agreed and offered as explanation the fact that Norway has 
only a population of some three million so that it is easier to reach a fairly high average level 
than it is in countries with populations many times that of Norway where there must necessarily 
be vast differences in the standards attained. Moreover Norway is one of the great maritime 
nations: her people wander far from the homeland and in the course of their wanderings 
have assimilated new ideas and put into practice at home much learned from other civilisations. 
All who have read the story of Mr. Thor Heyerdahl’s daring venture must admire the initiative 
of the race. 

Knowing that the religious sentiment is always strong in sea-faring communities, I next 
inquired whether there was a demand in Stavanger for books on religious topics. Apparently 
there is not, however, and this is not really surprising because those who go down to the sea in 
ships and do business in great waters accept the Faith as it is written inthe Scriptures and do 
not seek further. Moreover, as the Librarian pointed out, it is difficult to reach these people 
and to persuade them to make known their reading interests : unless one has grown up amongst 
them, they are inclined to be somewhat distrustful. 

One would expeét also that a people with such a proud past would take a great interest 
in the history and antiquity of their country. And this is so! In this particular area of Norway 
there exists the Rogaland Historical Society—the counterpart of our Bannatyne Club, Spalding 
Club, Dumfriesshire and Galloway Society, etc.—which makes available information historical, 
topographical, and antiquarian concerning the county of Rogaland. Its publications are kept 
in the Reference Department of the Stavanger Municipal Library and are much consulted. 
In summer work in Norway comes to an end much earlier than in Britain (e.g. shops close 
at 4 p.m. on week-days and 3 p.m. on Saturdays, while all, irrespective of occupation, have 
three weeks holiday). Thus the Norwegians have ample leisure to enjoy the long evenings 
when the twilight virtually merges into the dawn. And onecan see them leaving the towns to 
do some exploring among the untrodden ways or perhaps to spend the week-end in some 
mountain chalet by some still lake. Much valuable information concerning the flora of the 
countryside, the wild life in the forests, the habits of birds, etc., is collected in this way. Later, 
in the Sollfonn Mountains, I was to meet not a few whose detailed knowledge and appreciation 
of nature made me feel ashamed of my ignorance, for not since early days of Nature Study in 
primary school had I given the subjeét any serious thought. 

Finally, the Librarian discussed with me the various outside aétivities of the Library : 
since 1885—the foundation year—these activities have gradually been extended and the state 
has shown its appreciation thereof by increasing the grant made to the Library over the years. 
On Thursdays a member of the Staff visits the City Hospital to ascertain the book requests 
of the patients and, as far as possible, the books desired are obtained. This has been the 
practice in Stavanger for some time now and might well be copied by municipal libraries 
everywhere. During the long dark winter evenings the library organises reading circles and 
Study groups. I understand that the latest English and American publications are always 
very popular at these meetings. Certainly one cannot fail to be impressed by the knowledge 
Scandinavians possess of our language and literature and the library does its part by making 
these books available. This library also co-operates closely with the schools in Rogaland. 
This work is especially important in a country such as Norway where communications are so 
difficult. I noted some of these schools when travelling through Rogaland ; it is a slow and 
circuitous journey to reach the town of Stavanger from the hinterland and in winter with 
these narrow mountain roads blocked with snow praétically impossible so that more than 
ever the school serves here as an outpost of culture with the library doing much to relieve the 
tedium of the dark days. In Stavanger from September till May there is a story hour for the 
children once a week ; in this way they are encouraged early to visit the library and gradually 
led into the art of consulting reference books and obtaining information for themselves. The 
library also co-operates with local cinemas and when a particular book is being filmed it is 
always prominently displayed in the library. 
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As a matter of interest I asked the number of volumes in the library and was told around 
75,000. Once again the old, old problem of space comes up. The library is becoming con- 
gested and expansion is urgently necessary. But Miss Daae informed me that she hopes to 
have a new building altogether in the near future. It has been spoken of since the close of 
hostilities, but new schools and the Canning School already mentioned were given priority. 
Such was the glimpse afforded me into the life of the Norwegians in a town where—to 
paraphrase Freytag—the Norwegian people is to be found at its best—at its work. 


Bookman’s Oasis 


By R. L. CoLiison 


Ir is not easy for an Englishman to understand how isolated it is possible to be from any 
representative collection of the culture of the past. In Britain, no-one is further than perhaps 
one hundred miles from a good art gallery, a fine library or a sizeable museum. When the 
pioneers drove westwards across the United States during the last century and finally settled 
in the rich lands bordering the Pacific Ocean, they brought with them a worthy tradition and 
a collective memory of the inspiring influence which could be and was wrought by the many 
excellent institutions of the eastern seaboard. But many of their children and grandchildren 
knew good paintings and old books only in rare examples which assumed an unnecessary 
importance because of their very scarcity. Trips to the east were few and had much the same 
effect as a fortnight in France or Italy has on the average Britisher. Even today there are 
many people in California who have never been outside their own state, many more who have 
never been east of the Rockies, and countless thousands who have never had the opportunity 
to visit the great collections in such cities as New York, Chicago or Washington. When one is 
two thousand miles or more from the nearest important cultural institution, the sense of 
isolation becomes almost unbearable. 

The contribution of the western millionaires to the life of the community was therefore 
of the greatest import. The wealth they had gained from oil, from minerals and from the 
new railroads, they poured into universities, churches, museums, art galleries and libraries. 
Whatever culture there is today in California stems directly from the farsighted actions of such 
men as Stanford, Crocker, Huntington, Clark and a host of others. 

When William Andrews Clark, Jr., founded a library in memory of his father, the 
Montana Senator, it was but part of a much larger scheme in which he set out to give Los 
\ngeles what it lacked. Here was a city which had an excellent climate, superb scenery, and 
endless opportunities for those who were willing to work hard. But just as there was no real 
centre to this cluster of sprawling suburbs, so there was no heart to the city’s intelle¢tual life. 
\nd so it was that another of his more outstanding benefaétions was the founding of a 
symphony orchestra whose performances in the magnificent open-air auditorium at Hollywood 
Bowl are now world-famous. 

Clark knew books and bought wisely: his interests were eclectic, and at the time of his 
death there were found to be good colleétions of incunabula, of Shakespearean and Restoration 
drama, of printing and bibliography, and of French literature, the English Romantic poets, 
and of the 1890’s—especially Wilde’s works. It was his intention that the Library he had 
built should continue in perpetuity and that it should grow both in size and in value. He 
therefore made the somewhat unusual step (for those days) of offering it to a State institution. 

The University of California at Los Angeles was not only the junior branch of the state 
university, it was also very new and no-one could foretell the speed and assurance with which 
it has become one of the major universities of the United States. Clark, however, was shrewd 
and his choice has proved fully justified: under the care of the University the collection has 
been well cared for and has benefited from the careful direction of well-trained librarians. 

When the University Librarian assumed responsibility for the William Andrews Clark 
Library he had to decide in what fields the collection should specialise. Not very far away 
was the great Huntington Library with its comprehensive collections of incunabula, 
Shakespeareana, and original manuscripts. To attempt to parallel such a Library would be 
both foolish and a waste of time and money. It was therefore decided to develop the Clark 
Library to cover the period 1650 to 1750 in English culture. Today the total holdings are 
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some fifty thousand volumes, of which the great majority relate to this period. Nevertheless, 
much attention has been paid to other features in which Clark was particularly interested, and 
it may be said that the Oscar Wilde Collection is probably the best in the world, while the 
Dryden Colleétion is likely to prove equally important in years to come. ‘The fine fire-proof 
and earthquake-proof building which Clark erected to house his treasures, early became filled 
to capacity, and it was necessary to expand the accommodation. Set in a large and well-kept 
garden in an almost forgotten suburb of Los Angeles, the Clark property retained a dignity 
which would have been impaired had most of the grounds been covered by additional wings. 
A bold decision was taken, and a large underground extension was built which has subse- 
quently been found to be both warm and dry throughout the year. In this there is space for 
another fifty thousand volumes, and when this is complete, new subterranean wings will be 
thrown out in other directions. Above ground the fine lawns and the hedges and flower-beds 
remain undisturbed, and it was in this almost perfect setting that last year was enatted a 
memorable presentation of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

It is not possible to describe here more fully the many riches of this Library. Interested 
readers are referred to the Wi/liam Andrews Clark Memorial Library : report of the first decade, 
1934-1944 (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1946), and to the Director’s own account : 
From private collection to public institution, by Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell (in the Library Quarter/y, 
Volume XX, No. 2, April, 1950). Suffice it to say in conclusion, to the proud names of 
Morgan, Folger, Newberry, and Huntington, must now be added that of Clark in the world 
of American rare book colleétions. 


THE diaries of librarians are bound to be as full as ever this coming winter. There are few 
months in the year quite bereft of some library meeting, convention, school, excursion or 
week-end rendezvous. Not all these are attended in great numbers, but a surprising number 
are drawn by most of them. For the general librarian the most interesting event next month 
is the week-end conference at the Eastbourne Winter Gardens of the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the L.A., Oétober 16-18. Professor K. C. Wheare will open it with an 
address on libraries and the reader; reader research will occupy papers by Mr. A. W. 
McClellan, a vigorous and stimulating librarian, and the B.B.C. reading survey will be treated 
by Mr. Joseph Trenaman of the B.B.C. Rosemary Beresford, an authority on the subject, 
will open on the young reader, and the closing session will be on the reader and his needs 
by Mr. W. S. Haugh, whose speeches, clear and forcible, at the past two annual conferences 
of the Library Association, make us wish that he would participate more often in public dis- 
cussions of professional matters. Outside these there will be the many meetings to be 
“‘diarised” of the kinds we have mentioned above. Has any profession more ? Probably, as 
everywhere, there is the fervent need to get together and to develop professions. The prob- 
lems of librarianship increase in number and complexity ; and a pause to ask what these reall y 
are may lead to some enlightenment. Complexity arises from the increasing occupation with 
more and more special techniques. Those, for example, in the assembly and indexing of 
micro-units of information, in such material as was described by Mr. B. C. Vickery in our July 
issue and in several other of his learned papers developing the subject in the Journal of 
Documentation recently. Attempts at a revolutionary simplicity of thought, as exemplified in 
Mr. J. Harley’s attack on the librarian’s preservation of books which posterity would willingly 
let die ; such simplicity indeed as he himself, were he a university or public librarian, would 
find impossible, but is nevertheless a problem worthy of thought. The ridding of librarianship 
of its cherished gods of techniques which are so complex or old-fashioned that their applica- 
tion slows down work and fails to achieve economically quick, accurate service in libraries. 
The application of modern science to every department, from the charging desk to the 
copying of materials. The national organization of libraries to obtain complete coverage of all 
places with accessible books. A national cheap book post. The rethinking of the physical 
problem of the catalogue, which we touch upon below. The recruiting of librarians on various 
levels, now one of the most chancy of our conditions. The problem of national schools which 
turn out so high a proportion of illiterates and the book-relation to that. These are a mere 
handful from the vast heap of problems still to be debated upon. There is the Research 
Committee of the L.A. to whom such matters may be referred for resifting. We want ideas 
everywhere in librarianship. It has never been more alive, more interesting, than it is now. 
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Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A 


Tue details of the Thurrock affair must be 
known, by now, to the majority of librarians, 
and the rights and wrongs of the case fully 
argued in private and in print. Apart from the 
personalities involved this case is worth con- 
sideration because of possible future effects. 

Whatever amity existed between the Library 
Association and NALGO would appear to 
have suffered a crippling blow for future 
relations. Of course, the L.A. can stress that 
it has no jurisdiétion over the personal trade 
union activities of its members and that, in 
fact, as a professional association trade unionism 
is entirely outside its province. On the other 
hand, NALGO perhaps can be forgiven for 
feeling that their efforts on behalf of all 
NALGO librarians have been jeopardised by 
a minute number of the very people NALGO 
was fighting for. Then too, the possible effect 
on local authorities cannot be dismissed lightly. 

It would seem that the Thurrock case raises 
a very important issue because it reveals a 
fundamental weakness in the Structure of 
negotiation between NALGO and local author- 
ities. Membership of NALGO implies per- 
sonal adherence to majority policy decisions on 
trade union matters. Consequently, any 
member of NALGO not agreeing with its 
policy on any matter has the choice of either 
resigning to preserve personal freedom of 
action or, to accept loyally the decision of the 
majority. 

Membership of the L.A., on the other hand, 
is solely concerned with professional interest, 
as distinét from a trade union angle, of 
librarianship. Thus, at the moment, division 
of loyalty is possible where one is a member 
of a professional association and a member of 
NALGO. It can be argued, by a person so 
disposed, that first loyalty is to one’s pro- 
fessional association and that since, under the 
Royal Charter, the L.A. is not concerned 
primarily with trade unionism, one can deny 
adherence to NALGO policy where it suits. 

It would appear that whilst the closest co- 
operation between the L.A. and NALGO is 
not only desirable but should be fostered, this 
dual position of NALGO librarians should be 
ended by making it compulsory for all local 
authority librarians to be members of NALGO 
and for the L.A. to have power to refuse grant- 
ing its own membership to a local authority 
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employee unless he is a member of NALGO 
first. 
What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Despite the never-ending flow of new books, 
very little attention is paid to publishing books 
suitable for backward children. Both school- 
teachers and parents who have to deal with this 
problem will welcome the revised edition of 
COVENTRY’S Books for Backward Children. 
Here is a really worthwhile service under- 
taken by a public library and one which should 
be enlarged by co-operation between all public 
libraries in this country. 


HONOL TRABL E MEN LION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, July, 1953. 
Has a pleasant cate introduction on the 
joys of mid-summer. 

HOVE’S Book List, July, 1953. An attractive 
fold-over in red on white with a considerable 
list of annotated fiction additions to stock. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, July, 1953. An ever 
popular fold-over in black on pink. Subject 
headings show careful thought in popular 
appeal. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New 
Summer, 1953. A beautifully 
brochure with well designed cover. 
many municipal publications to shame. 

READING’S New Books, July, 1953. <A 
pamphlet in brown on pale green, with a useful 
introduétion to the town’s charters. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Acton.—Borough Librarian, Roy. D. Rates, 
F.R.S.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 67,540. 
Total Stock, 77,130. Additions, 17,766. 
Withdrawals, 7,976. ‘Total Issues, 713,681. 
Borrowers, 22,886. Branches, 3. 

The increased public interest in the library service 
noted in the last Report, has been maintained, and 
greatly extended in the year here under review. Up- 
wards of 56,000 more books were used than in the 
previous year. The largest recorded advance in the use 
of any se€tion was in books issued to children in the 
libraries and the schools. The main extension of the 
service during the year was the inauguration of a mobile 
library to serve the northern areas of the Borough 
where no facilities were available, particularly since 
the closing of the East A&ton branch last November. 
Both the other branch libraries have been used more 
than ever before, and both are feeling the urgent need 
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British Costume 
THROUGH NINETEEN CENTURIES 
Mrs. CHARLES H. ASHDOWN. A reprint of a standard work on 
civil and ecclesiastical dress in Great Britain from the Druids to the 
time of George IV. Illustrated with eight colour plates and detailed 
line drawings on almost every page. 35s 


From the Border Hills 
MOLLY CLAVERING. Rambles around Moffat, Yarrow and Ettrick 
described in a way that will appeal as much to the stranger to these 
hills and dales as it will to those who know and love a locality that 
Burns and Scott, Stevenson, the Ettrick Shepherd have extolled. With 
endpaper maps and 23 photographs. 12s 6d 


Forest Trees 
Some Directions about Raising Forest Treesby THOMAS HAMILTON, 
6th EARL OF HADDINGTON. Professor Mark Anderson has 
edited this recently discovered 18th century Ms.—an entrancing essay 
on early tree-planting. Foreword by the Earl of Haddington, K.T., 
M.C. With wood engravings by Helen Monro. 12s 6d 


Mexican Revolution 

GENESIS UNDER MADERO 
CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. A definitive account of the most 
important sociological experiment in modern history. This book 
begins with the overthrow of the Diaz dictatorship in 1911, followed 
by the rise of Francisco Madero and his successful programme of 
political and economic reform. 21s 
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for extension to relieve the overcrowding which takes 
place during peek borrowing periods. 


gramophone record recitals at lunch-time was in- 
augurated and met with considerable success. 
HampsteEaAp.—Chief Librarian, S. |. Butcher. 


Population (est.), 97,750. Rate, 6.7d. In- 
come from Rate, £45,723. Total Stock, 
148,019. Additions, 22,857. Withdrawals, 
21,366. Issues from Lending Libraries, 
1,051,480. Tickets, 106,405. Branches, 4. 

For a number of years past the volume of books 
circulated for home reading has Steadily increased, and 
in the year being reviewed it reached a total hitherto 
unapproached. All seétions of the service seem to 
have been in greater demand, as, compared with the 
previous year, issues of non-fiction were up by 13 
per cent, fiction by 6 per cent, and junior books by 5 per 
cent. The record total of the previous year was ex 
ceeded by 78,647. The year was made notable also, 
by the reopening of the Keats House Museum, the 
eStablishment of a Music Library, and the re-arrange- 
ment of the Central Reference Library, and two of the 
branches. The Reference Library was transferred to a 
room formerly occupied by the Lending Department, 
and now has open shelving for 8,000 volumes, a large 
Store for reserve Stock, and table space for 18 additional 
readers. The Gramophone Record Library now con- 
tains over 6,000 records, and 40,434 were issued during 
the past year. 

NorrinGHaM.—City Librarian, F. C. Tighe, 
B.A., F.L.A. Total Stock, 353,133. Ad- 
ditions, 51,152. Withdrawals, 46,723. 
Total Issues, 2,546,106. Borrowers, 57,100. 
Branches, 16. 

The most notable event in a year crammed with 
specific incident and record achievement, was the 
retirement of Mr. Duncan Gray from the post of City 
Librarian. Mr. Gray had held the position since the 
beginning of the year 1935, and was succeeded by his 
Deputy, Mr. F. C. Tighe. The Committee place on 
record their sincere appreciation of the excellent service 
rendered by Mr. Gray, particularly in the development 
of the library service and the Steady and substantial 
progress that has been made since his appointment. 
The new Deputy is Mr. N. E. Binns from Ealing. Book 
circulation in the year under review shows an increase 
of 54,463 when compared with the previous year. A 
notable trend during the year was a marked decline in 
the borrowing of novels. The rate of fines for overdue 
books has been increased, and it is thought that this 
might have had some effeét on the issue of fiction. Two 
areas were added to the City during the year and the 
Committee have taken over the administration of the 
existing library service formerly maintained by the 
County Council. A temporary branch library is being 
eStablished in one of the areas. The Committee have 
also taken under their control the Natural History 
Museum at Wollaton Hall. The establishment of a 
Commercial Library elsewhere in the building has not 
diminished the use of the Reference Library, from 


whence comes the report of a very busy year. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Borough Librarian, H. E. 
Waites, F.R.S.A., 
49,137. 
Stock, 90,358. 


A.L.A. Population (est.), 
Income from Rate, £28,411. Total 
Additions, 18,255. With- 
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drawals, 8,839. Total Issues, 572,885. 
Tickets, 34,854. Branches, 2. 

Two features of the year’s work Stand out above 
all others—the opening of the first library service in the 
Woodberry Down area, and the record total of book 
circulation. The new addition to the service, although 
only part-time, and housed in unsatisfactory premises, 
was an instant success from a public point of view, and 
at the end of the year had a daily average issue of 658. 
Total circulation was the highest ever recorded, and 
was 76,316 in excess of the record of the previous year. 
Every ‘department of the service expericnced greater 
demands upon its resources than ever before. A 
colle&tion of specially seleéted books has been lent to 
the Probation Officer for the use of children under her 
care. Two important additions were made to the 
sponsored societies, now numbering cight, which meet 
regularly at the Central Library. 


Obituary 


We regret to learn of the sudden death of 
Mr. Frederick Sinclair, F.R.S.A., A.L.A 
Borough Librarian of St. Pancras. 


Prerce Bur_Ler 

Our readers who follow American librarian- 
ship, and these are many, will have learned 
with regret of the death, in a car accident in 
March this year, of that inspiring teacher of 
librarians, Pierce Butler, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He retired only last year in July from 
his active teaching as a member of the faculty 
of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Library Quarterly 
of that date contained an excellent portrait 
and articles in his honour. The current issue, 
July, 1953, contains another posf-obit tribute 
and two short addresses of his own. Twenty 
years ago his Introduction to Library Science 
(Chicago University Press) showed him to be a 
splendid theorist and his subsequent influence 
on library students confirmed this view. 


CuHargs O. G. Doure 

The death on July 22 at his home at the Red 
House, Bosham, West Sussex, of Mr. Charles 
O. G. Douie, has removed one of the last of 
the makers of the Board of Education’s Public 
Libraries Report of 1927. He was at that time 
a principal assistant of the Board and the 
Report of the special Committee has a prefatory 
note from its chairman, Sir Frederic G. 
Kenyon, acknowledging the great care and 
ability which Douie had shown as its Secre- 
tary. He was afterwards Secretary of Uni- 
versity College in which capacity former 
Student librarians there remember him grate- 
fully. Later he was employed in several public 
capacities, travelled widely and wrote much and 
well, as the list of books in our catalogues 
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== 4 Selection of WARNE’S Famous Titles == 


LESLIE BROOKE’S PICTURE BOOKS 


Leslie Brooke’s Picture Books are all beautifully illustrated with full-page 
colour plates in his distinctive and delicate style, and numerous black-and- 
white drawings. The titles include: THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK 
(12/6 net), in which the pictures illustrate four old nursery tales ; RING O’ 
ROSES (12/6 net), illustrating favourite nursery rhymes ; THE NURSERY 
RHYME BOOK, edited and with an introduction by Andrew Lang (12/6 net) ; 
THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD AND OTHER OLD FAIRY STORIES 
(10/6 net) ; LESLIE BROOKE’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS, in two editions, 
7/6 and 3/- net; A ROUNDABOUT TURN, by Robert H. Charles, 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke, 7/6 net; JOHNNY CROW’S PARTY, 
JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN and JOHNNY CROW’S NEW GARDEN, 
de luxe edition, 6/- each net, small edition, 3/6 net each ; THE TAILOR AND 
THE CROW, an old rhyme with new drawings, 3/6 net; and LESLIE 
BROOKE'S LITTLE BOOKS, 2/- net each. 





KATE GREENAWAY’S 
PICTURE BOOKS 


These famous old books, with the charming Kate Greenaway pictures, are too 
well-known to need much description. They include Robert Browning's 
PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN (12/6 net) ; UNDER THE WINDOW, Pictures 
and Rhymes for Children (10/6 net); MARIGOLD GARDEN, more Pictures 
and Rhymes (10/6 net); A— APPLE PIE, with 20 full-page colour plates 
(7/6 net); and MOTHER GOOSE or THE OLD NURSERY RHYMES, 
with 48 illustrations in full colour (4/6 net). 





WALTER CRANE’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


These are nursery favourites framed in colourful decorations, with the old tunes arranged in very simple style. 
1. THE BABY’S OPERA, a Book of Old Rhymes with New Dresses ; 2. THE BABY’S BOUQUET, a Fresh 
Bunch of Old Rhymes and Tunes ; and 3. THE BABY’S OWN AESOP, being the Fables condensed in Rhyme. 
All fully illustrated in colour. 10/6 net each. 


BEATRIX POTTER’S PICTURE BOOKS 


The twenty-three well-loved PETER RABBIT BOOKS, by a creative artist who has probably given greater pleasure 
than any other to the children of the world, are all available, price 3/6 net each. Many titles are also published in 
French, Dutch, Welsh and German ; PETER RABBIT only in Italian, Spanish and Swedish ; and JEMIMA 
PUDDLE-DUCK only in Norwegian. 

“Will go on selling as long as stories are read.” —Auckland Star. 


BEATRIX POTTER’S 
THE FAIRY CARAVAN 


“It is no pinafore-pocket-sized tale but a full-length book, 225 pages long, with many 
delightful pictures ; and it is meant for ‘older children’ who would otherwise be 
saying a long goodbye to the enchanted north-country of their nursery years. Here, 
in fact, is riches . . ..°—The Spectator. 


10s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
Bedford Court, Bedford Street, London, W.C2.-—<. 
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demonstrates. A modest, genial, manly man, 
his passing at the relatively early age of 57 is 
much regretted. 


Personal News 


Mr. Duncan Gray had conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts at a Congre- 
gation held by the University of Nottingham 
on July 3rd last. 

Mr. R. Butchart, principal librarian, Edin- 
burgh public libraries, is to retire. Before his 
appointment as deputy to Dr. Savage, Mr. 
Butchart was librarian of Arbroath. He has 
maintained the fine creative work of his pre- 
decessor and won laurels of his own, as those 
who were at the Edinburgh Conference in 
1951 can testify. He was one of the senior 
examiners at one time in the Entrance Exam- 
ination of the L.A. Mr. Charles S. Minto, the 
deputy librarian, succeeds him. He has an 
excellent record of his own right and inherits 
the fine tradition of his father John Minto, 
formerly librarian of Perth, Brighton, and the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh, Chairman of the 
L.A. Education Committee and the author of 
the Hiffory of the Public Library Movement in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1932. 

Early next year Mr. James Wilkie, past 
president of the Library Association, will relin- 
quish on retirement his office as Secretary of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Librarians 
know few men whom they regard with greater 
respect and even affection. 

Miss Lillian H. Smith, the well known 
Children’s Librarian of Toronto, has retired 
after nearly forty years of service as head of her 
Division. Many librarians on this side, who 
have benefited by her work, will add their 
gratitude and happy good wishes to those 
Miss Smith has received in Canada. 

Miss Faith Lampard, secretary of the 
National Central Library, has retired. This is 
an event. Miss Lampard has been with the 
Library since in Tavistock Street it was founded 
by Albert Mansbridge as the Central Library 
for Students and she and the late Henry 
Albert Twort were the only staff. Her devotion 
to the N.C.L. and its ideals has been known by 
at least two generations of well-known 
librarians, all of whom have held her in high 
esteem. Tributes by the Board of Trustees 
and from the Executive Committee, “‘said with 
flowers”, as well as a farewell tea-party at the 
Library by the staff and a few well-known 
other friends, are memories which we hope she 
will carry into a happy retrement. 








We are glad to record that Mr. James Wilks 7 
has published through Messrs. H. K. Lewis § 


(3s. 6d.) his Chambers Memorial Lecture of 
this year. Its subjeét is R. W. Chambers him- 
self, Mr. Wilks’s predecessor as librarian of 
University College, at one remove, later the 
Quain Professor of English Literature, and a 
valued member always of the Library Associa- 
tion. No one is more able to present aspects 
of this most lovable charaéter, who did much 
to create the fine library system at the College 
and introduced, long before they had come to 
be an accepted mode of working, the subjeé 
department libraries which bring books nearest 
to the people who need them most. He was 
not only a great teacher and a most accurate 
scholar, he was a- cause of learning and 
scholarly activities in others. He was the in- 
spirer of fine librarians, his immediate suc- 
cessor, Luxmoore Newcombe, afterwards the 
creative librarian of the N.C.L., Dr. Richard 
Offor, whose monument is his work at the 
Brotherton Library of University of Leeds, 
and Mr. Bonser of the University of Birming- 
ham amongst others. His services to the 
London University School of Librarianship, 
warmly and wittily given, remain gratefully 
in the minds of its earlier Students. Mr. Wilks’s 
manner and Style are entirely worthy of his 
subjeét. 

Alderman Mary L. Kingsmill Jones, C.B.E., 
M.A., J.P., having completed her second three- 
year term as chairman of Manchester Libraries 
Committee, steps down. We do not record 
the changes in chairmanships as a habit, but 
this one is special. Miss Kingsmill Jones is 
known to many librarians who have met her 
at conferences, at the inaugural of Mr. Nowell 
as President of the L.A. and a smaller number 
know her as a very able, very delightful, 
member of the Library Association Council. 
She was Lord Mayor, 1947-49. Fortunately, 
she remains a member of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, for she is one of the really distinguished 
women of her time and her service to libraries 
has been invaluable. 


Memorabilia 


Or old libraries made use of voluntary help. 
How much it is now available, and is availed of, 
the average annual report does not show. 
London evening papers, which now and then 
print tiny paragraphs on libraries, tell us that 
local book-lovers at Dartford are sought who 
are willing to help to complete the stock- 
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Microfilming enables you to regain valuable shelf space. 
The entire contents of a bulky newspaper volume can 
be microfilmed on to one 100 ft. reel 


Many libraries are now having technical and scientific works, newspaper files, etc., 
microfilmed as a matter of routine. Microfilm records of documents take up very little 
filing space, are easy to refer to and save wear and tear on the originals. 

You can do the microfilming yourself with ‘Recordak’ equipment, or our experts will 
do it for you — at our London or Manchester branches or on your own premises. 


Full details obtainable from 


SRECORDEK owision oF KODAK umn 


Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4 
‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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taking at the public library. “Complete,” we 
suppose, is the operative word. 


* * * 


The veteran classifier, Henry Evelyn Bliss, 
now living at Plainfield, N. Jersey, whose 
great classification is now complete, continues 
work on the organization of science and 
on consequent duties and interests. He has 
contributed to Encyclopaedia Americana for 
the 1954 edition articles on “Knowledge,” 
“Experience” and “Learning” and is at work 
on the articles on “Science” and “Technology.” 


* * * 


The Guild of Hospital Librarians has been 
wound up and its archives have been placed 
irr-the care of the Library Association. It is 
felt that its work has become so much the 
responsibility of the public librarian that he 
should now assume also responsibility for the 
activities the Guild has for many years pur- 
sued faithfully and with success. No doubt 
the L.A. will now provide all facilities for the 
assembly and consultation of hospital librarians 
and it is hoped that the valuable library work of 
volunteers will continue to find a place in 
hospitals. 

* * * 

Gillingham has been “released” from the 
Kent County System and a specially interesting 
first Annual Report of its “freedom” is in our 
hands. The Library Committee has been re- 
organized, but the county members were in- 
vited to continue as co-opted ones. New bye- 
laws and rules were adopted, a library licence 
was obtained, stationery was revised, new 
finance, book order procedure, cataloguing 
and classification and so on, were all involved. 
The issue recorded is declared to be the largest 
ever. 

* * * 

Hull has started a scheme for the interloan 
of technical publications on the lines of the 
Sheffield scheme with its own local variants. 
So far the response from local firms has been 
gratifying. Two temporary branch libraries 
have been sanétioned by the Council and pro- 
gress is being made with the plans for a per- 
manent branch, and the central lending library 
is under reorganization. 


* * * 
In earlier pages of THE Lisrary Wor_p 


we have commended the complete Biblio- 
graphic Classification of H. E. Bliss. As is 





known, it is a massive work in three large 
volumes, each costing $15; at present rate, 
therefore, the entire classification costs £15 
or slightly more. Library students can scarcely 
afford that sum, but the librarian of today 
does not wince at it. The work has obviously 
been most expensive to produce. As questions 
on it are allowed in the L.A. Registration and 
Final examinations, we hope as many libraries 
as possible will acquire it. It is not merely a 
book, as has so often been pointed out in re- 
gard to classifications ; it is a piece of pro- 
fessional apparatus as much as is a card cabinet 
or a bay of shelves. It is pitiful that students 
should have to rely only on text-books for 
what they know of major schemes. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes: ‘“Anent your 
other correspondent’s whimsical tale of diffi- 
culty in understanding the new classification 
dialect as used in Abg//a, is it not time that we 
were provided with an account of the use of 
the Ranganathan C.C. in a general library with 
open access ? So far it seems to be the most 
written and least used scheme, but I may be 
wrong. The knowledge I seek would surely 
be useful to other librarians ?” 


* * * 


The mention of Exeter reminds us of another 
question : “Has a book been bound in human 
skin ?” Mr. H. Tapley Soper, the former City 
Librarian, once showed me a book bound in 
the skin of a criminal who had been executed 
at Exeter gaol. There have been other examples 
of the gruesome practice. 


* * * 


We read that 900,000 volumes were issued 
in the past year from the Kent County Library 
by voluntary workers. 

oo & @ 


Two recently celebrated o¢togenarian birth- 
days recall that their subjeéts have had kindly 
relations with librarians. Walter de la Mare, 
to whom the Carnegie Memorial Medal was 
given in 1947 wrote for the Annual Meeting 
of the L.A. one of his characteristic small 
lyrics. H. M. Tomlinson contributed an intro- 
duétion to H. A. Sharp’s Approach to Librarian- 
ship, which is an inspiration to librarians, and 
his articles, remarkable in matter, handling, 
and always evidence of his golden style, have 
on occasion graced the pages of the Library 
Review. 
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Round the Library World 


Norges AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


\ MEETING of the Standing Conference of 
National and University Libraries is to be held 
at Wills Hall in the University of Bristol on 
Sunday, September 20, during the week-end 
Conference of the University and Research 
Section of the Library Association. 


The Library Committee of the University 
of Melbourne Library expresses the hope, in 
its latest Annual Report, that 1956 may be 
the date on the new Library. The present 
Library building bears on its gable ends the 
date 1856. A site for the new Library has been 
selected and an architect has prepared plans. 


Lists of manuscripts relating to Ireland in 
other libraries copied on microfilm between 
June, 1951 and June, 1953, occupy over 90 
pages of the 103 page Report of the Council of 
Trustees of the National Library of Ireland for 
1951-52. This important work is making great 
progress and two new Assistant Librarian 
posts in the Department of Manuscripts have 
been created to enable work to begin on the 
cataloguing of the 7,000 bound manuscripts 
and the 150,000 documents which are in the 
manuscript collections of the National Library 
itself. 


Miss Mary V. Gaver, Librarian and Head 
of the Department of Library Science in N.|J. 
State Teachers’ College, has prepared a six- 
paged mimeographed directory of libraries 
and bookstores in Teheran. A copy will be 
sent free to anyone who sends an addressed 
envelope with sufficient postage stamps to the 
Department of Library Science, New Jersey 
State Teachers’ College, Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


The School of Library Service in Columbia 
University, New York, is the oldest institution 
of its kind in the United States of America and 
probably in the world. Its beginnings go back 
to the School which was opened at Columbia 
College by Melvil Dewey in 1887 and which 
operated at Albany from 1889. In 1926, 
through a merger with the Library School of 
the New York Public Library, it returned to 


! 








the University. Next year Columbia University 
will celebrate its 200th anniversary. 


A very interesting and valuable new service 
has been developed in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Library, where the Library Staff 
Association has eStablished a tape-recorded 
“voice text-book service” for twenty blind 
Students. Volunteers have recorded hundreds 
of pages of the text-books most in demand on 
recording machines presented by the Narder 
Charities, while the Staff Association pur- 
chased from its own funds four earphones, 
reels of tape, and a stop-and-start pedal useful 
to a listener taking Braille notes. At present, 
with the equipment available, four blind 
Students can Study simultaneously. This is an 
unusual and most worthwhile missionary 
enterprise on the part of a University Library 
Staff. am & ON 

The extent of the indebtedness of libraries, 
among so many other institutions, to the 
Pilgrim Trust is revealed in the Trust’s Twenty- 
second Report. During the year under review 
no fewer than seven libraries and kindred 
institutions received grants from the Trust. 
The historic Library of Lambeth Palace and the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, were 
enabled to improve and extend their equip- 
ment and the facilities offered to Students ; 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Plume Library in the country 
town of Maldon, Essex, were assisted with the 
repair of parts of their collections ; important 
new accessions were purchased for the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the Record 
Office of the House of Lords; while a grant 
was made to the Royal Society for compiling 
the first section of an index of their voluminous 
correspondence. Small grants were also made 
to the College of the Sea (one of the admirable 
enterprises Started by the late Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge) for the provision of books for 
merchant seamen, and to the Scottish Marine 
Biological Association, for the purpose of over- 
taking arrears of binding. A grant was made 
to the Council of the Union Catalogue of Music 
to enable it to complete the compilation of a 
single catalogue of all music printed before 
1800 that is to be found in over 100 libraries 
in the British Isles. This work, it should be 
mentioned, has led to the discovery of many 
musical works hitherto not catalogued at all, 
and in its completion will help musical scholars 
to trace material in any library in the country. 
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By John Bartholomew, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


rhe speed of modern air travel and 
the suddenness with which small 
places in all parts of the world are 
liable to come into the ‘‘news’’, have 
made the world atlas an essential 


part of the reference library. 


This latest atlas by Bartholomew is 
offered at a very reasonable price. 
It is designed for family and library 
use and contains many new features 
which make it thoroughly up to date. 
300 pages, 11” x 8’, 
maps, 50,000 
Strongly bound in blue buckram. 


160 pages of 


Index of names, 


Price 45/- net 
Send for free prospectus 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON LTD. 
12, DUNCAN STREET, EDINBURGH 9 
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Simon 


Rosemary Sutcliff’s first novel for 
older boys and girls is a vigorous 
tale of the Civil War. 10s 6d net 


A Bow 
in the Cloud 


The story of Noah, retold by 
Margherita Fanchiotti as the per- 
sonal adventure of four children 
who join the company of the Ark. 

10s 6d net 


Annabel « Bryony 


By Marjorie Phillips. The most 
convincing fairy story we've ever 


read. 10s 6d net 


Career Books 


There are two new titles in this 
important series: “Policeman in 
the Family,” by Laurence Meynell, 
and “‘An Actor’s Life For Me,” by 
Roland Pertwee. Each 9s 6d net 


090090000000 
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Review 


Futron (John F.) The Great Medical Biblio- 
graphers. Frontis. and illus. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University 
Press. 32s. Od. net. 


The work of combining biography and biblio- 
graphy is no easy one, and Dr. Fulton has accom- 
plished his difficult task in a satisfaétory manner, 
although the reader would no doubt have appreciated 
a fuller description of the books the great medical 
bibliographers produced, rather than bare faéts as to 
the manner in which they produced them. This is not 
to decry the value of the volume which traces the 
classified medical works from Galen in the second 
century, to Geoffrey Keynes in the twentieth. This 
chronological sequence is divided into three chief 
divisions, the first dealing with the papyri and parch- 
ment rolls, proceeding with the time and achievement 
of Conrad Gesner to the work of Albrecht Haller and 
the days of Billings, Choulant, Osler, Garrison, 
followed by Keynes and the rise of that which the 
author terms “Personal Bibliography.” The many 
notes are helpful, the illustrations grouped near the end 
of the volume form a valuable guide to the works 
described, and a list of early medical sales is included. 
Those who are acquainted with Dr. Fulton’s works 
on Boyle, Richard Lower, John Mayow and Joseph 
Priestley, will welcome this new Study of outstanding 
medical and scientific men. 


so to 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 


of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Binns (Norman E.) An Introduétion to Histori- 
cal Bibliography. With a preface by 
\rundell Esdaile. Illus. Association of 
Assistant Librarians. 25s. Od. net. (20s. Od. 
to members of the L.A.). 
rhe author’s original intention was to produce an 
introductory text-book for Students preparing for the 
Final Examination of the Library Association. But the 
finished work should appeal to those in a far wider 
field, including all who are interested in the historical 
development of the book throughout the centuries 
since the beginning of printing. The contents of the 
work show that every side of book-produétion has been 
dealt with, from the history of papermaking to the 
development of the modern printing presses. Each 
chapter contains a list of books for suggested reading 
and specimen examination questions. Dr. Esdaile’s 
Introduétion is very much to the point. 


Bristot Pusutc Lrsraries. Catalogue of 


Additions (Non-Fiétion and Fiétion) to the 
Adult Libraries (Reference Library, Library 
of Commerce, Central Lending Library, 
Branch Libraries). 
1952. 


Bristol Public Libraries, 








This well bound catalogue is the third annual 
volume to be issued by the Bristol Public Libraries. It 
contains works of fiction added during the past year, 
and thus brings the Fiétion Catalogue already issued 
up-to-date. The entries are arranged in one alphabetical 
sequence, of author, subjeé and in some instances, title. 
All the books listed are in the stock of the lending 
libraries, together with the more important purchases 
made for the reference and commercial libraries. 
Lerpy (W. Philip) A Popular Guide to Gov- 

ernment Publications. New York, Columbia 
University Press. London, Cumberlege. 
£1 Os. Od. net. 


\ comprehensive guide to the vast source of 
knowledge contained in the voluminous publications 
issued by the Superintendent of Documents in the 
United States. Almost every praétical subjeé& is dealt 
with and only the most recent information is included. 
The author has had twenty-three years of experience in 
library work in various special libraries and the result 
of his labours forms an indispensable reference volume 
for all students. 

RANAGANATHAN (S. R.) Ed. Depth Classifica- 
tion and Reference Service and Reference 
Material. Papers for discussion at the 
Tenth All-India Library Conference, Hyder- 
abad, 1-4th June, 1953. Delhi, Indian 
Library Association, London, Blunt. {1 16s, 


net. 

The editor believes that ““Depth Classification” is 
engaging world attention. The term originates in India, 
and the International Federation for Documentation 
has suggested that the subjeét, which is of immediate 
importance to India, should be developed in that 
country. Depth Classification depends on the exaé 
communication involved in research, and becomes 
therefore a necessary tool. A natural outcome is 
Reference Service and Reference Material, which aims 
at serving the reader and research students in particular, 
to help themselves. 

REFERENCE 

Gunnis (Rupert) Dictionary of British Sculp- 
tors, 1660-1851. Illus. Odhams. £3 3s. ‘net. 

This authoritative work contains more than 1,700 
entries, with an index of nearly 1,200. Mr. Gunnis 
presents a survey of British sculpture, together with 
foreign sculptors who worked in England during the 
period. As well as providing biographical detail, the 
works of each sculptor are listed, with information as to 
where they may be found. The compilation of this 
valuable work of reference has occupied the author for 
fourteen years, and has resulted in a volume that will 
undoubtedly become the standard work on the subjeét. 
Many of the illustrations are from photographs taken 
especially for this work. 

Stocum (John J.) and Canoon (H.) A Biblio- 
graphy of James Joyce, 1882-1941. Illus. 
Hart-Davies. {2 2s. net. 

In their preface the compilers complain that, 
although their work has taken nearly ten years of 
research, they are still troubled by certain points which 
have not been completed. Joyce’s works are included 
up to 1950 with occasional later additions. Another 
volume is to appear in due course containing items 
dealing with his biography and criticism as well as a 
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TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4316 — Ex 1 


LIBRARY BINDING 
SEWN or UNSEWN 
in any material 


Heap Orrice (Registered) 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 














WALTER KOLARZ 


The Peoples of 
the 
Soviet Far East 


The first account of Soviet policy toward 
her possessions in the Far East. Material 
from journals, papers, novels and plays is 
used to illustrate the methods of colonis- 
ation. Facts hitherto unknown to the 
public of Western Europe include the back- 
ground stories of Marshal Blyukher, Stalin’s 
rival, and of the mass expulsion of the 
Chinese and Korean minorities from the 
Soviet Far East. 180 pages. 4 pages of 
maps. Bound in boards, with picture 
jacket 15s 6d net 
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LIMITED 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
JUVENILE BINDING 


SOUTH BANK 


MIDDLESBOROUGH 
YORKS 


by the same author 
** Russia and her Colonies’’ 25s net 


from all booksellers 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD 


30-32 Fleet Street London EC4 
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detailed chronology of his life The work is divided 
into seven sections, and the whole is comprehensive to 


in almost surprising degree 

Waurrrick (Arnold) European Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century. Volume II. Part 
Ill. The Era of Funétionalism, 1924-1933. 
Illus. Crosby, Lockwood. {2 2s. net. 


Mr. W hittick presents a detailed and well illustrated 
rccount of architeétural development and achievement 
during the period 1924-1933. A work of importance to 
the protession, and a valuable reference book and guide 
for the Student and all who have an interest in modern 


irchitecturc 


GENERAI 


Moberly) Storming the Citadel. The 
Illus. Constable. 


Bei (FB. 
Rise of the woman doétor. 
18s. Od. net. 


Ihe Sstrugvle of the woman doétor for professional 
Ihe author was given 
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Goodenough Report 


BrcKERTON (Fred) Fred of 
18s. Od. net. 

\n unusual and chatty book written by the Head 
Porter of University Oxford, which 
rlimpses of college personalities and customs rhe 
changes of scene from the nineties to the present day 
are well delineated. 


Oxford. Illus. 


Livans. 
vives 


College, 


Architecture. The 
and Design. 


Braun (Hugh) Historical 
Development of Structure 
Illus. Faber. 63s. Od. net. 

This comprehensive outline of  architeétural 
history traces the evolution of building from the first 
etforts of primitive man to the steel and concrete of the 
present day. The book covers the progress made in 
Europe, America, Asia and the Near East, and is well 
illustrated with many photographs and line drawings, 
including several photographs of Russian Mediaeval 
churches. There is a useful glossary of architeétural 
terms, and a full index. This excellent account contains 
much to interest the general reader, as well as providing 
authoritative information for the Student. 


Cuurcu (R.) A Portrait of Canterbury. Illus. 


Hutchinson. 15s. Od. net. 
he author gives a picture of a famous city through 
two thousand he treats his subjeét from an 
unusual and personal angle. This book is more than 
just a Canterbury and the cathedral, the 
charaéter and personality of the city is revealed in the 


years ; 
history of 


writing. 
\.) English Literature of the 
niversity Tutorial 


CHURCHILL (R. 
Eighteenth Century. | 
8s. 6d. net. 
rhe preface to this work is of the utmost import- 
unce, as it deals with the rclations between Literary 
The author’s bc 0k on 


Press. 


History and Literary Criticism 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century is already 
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well known, and the one just issued will fill a useful 
vap in the Study of English Literature, written as it is 
to reveal the background of contemporary lite and 
thought. 
FICTION 
CoLuIn-SMitH (J.) Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Barrie. 12s. 6d. net. 

This novel deals with the troubles and confliés 
among the British and Dutch settlers and the coloured 
peoples in South Africa before the Start of the Boer 
War. The Story is told by an old man who came to 
South Africa with his family, when a small boy. The 
van Reenan family came from Holland in 1812, and 
trekked into the interior to escape the British occupa 


tion of the Dutch Settlements of Cape Town. The 

descriptive passayes throughout the book are excellent 

Jones (T. A.) Mr. Twining and the God Pan. 
Barrie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a-middle aged schoolmaster, on 
holiday in the South of France, who, through no fault 
of his own, gets into serious financial trouble. His 
adventures in his efforts to remedy this State of affairs 
make light-hearted reading. 


NEW EDITION 


BRENAN (G.) The Literature of the Spanish 
People. From Roman Times to the Present 
Day. 2nd Edition. Cambridge University 
Press. £2 5s. net. 

The changes in this new edition of Mir. Brenan’s 
comprehensive Study of Spanish Literature are mainly 
contined to additions to the Bibliography and_ the 
correétions of any occurred in the first 
edition. Recent discoveries of 11th Century Ivyrical 
poems have enabled the seétion on the Arabic Period 
to be brought up to date. This Spanish literary histor 
remains a Standard work on the subject, with a special 
appeal to all who delight in literaturc 


errors that 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


ABGILA, Vol. 3, No. 2. rHE ACCOUNTANTS’ 
JOURNAL, July, 1953. \MERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, June, 1953. THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL POR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE, May, 1953 litle-page and Index, May, 
1952—-Feb., 1953. BULLETIN OF BIBLIO 
GRAPHY, Vol. 20, No. 10. BOLETIN DE LA 
ASSOCIATION CUBANA DE BIBLIOTECARIOS, 
Vol. 4, No. 2. CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
NEWS NOTES, Vol. 48, Nos. 1 and 2. DEICH- 
MANBLADET, April-June, 1953 EDUCATION 
ABSTRACTS, Vol. 5, No. 5 HELSINGIN 
KAUPUNGIN KIR}JASTON VUOSIKERTOMUS. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 
NEWS BULLETIN, May, 1953. LIBRARIAN, 
May, 1953. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, NORTH 
WESTERN NEWS LETTER, July, 1953. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1953. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY AND HOLBORN 
REVIEW, July, 1953. LUTON PUBLIC LIB- 
RARIES, TECHNICAL BULLETIN, No. 28. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Journal, April, May, 
May, 1953. — ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, June, 1953. 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 

* Nigeria 





These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 











Heaven and its Wonders 
and Hell 


by 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


Ihe most comprehensive and exact descrip- 
tion of life hereafter, showing the under- 
lying principles of spiritual existence and 
the omnipresent government of the Lord. 


Standard edition : 7/6 (8/3 post free) 
Pocket editions : paper 2, (2/3 post free) 
rexine 3/6 (4/— post free) 
leather 10/6 (11/6 post free) 


rHE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Inc. 


20 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 

















PULTENEY & COMPANY 


Library Suppliers 


Librarians not on our mailing list are 
invited to send us their addresses. 


Lists of Fiction, Non-Fiction, French 
and German Books issued regularly. 
Finding scarce items is a speciality of | 
ours. Librarians “‘Wants Lists’’ always 

given close attention. | 


338, King’s Road, Chelsea, 5.W.3. 


Flaxman 1194 














40 THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 


“THe Liprary Wor.Lpb.” 


August 8th, 1953. 


Sir 


Epwarp EDWARDS 


| have been away from home until lately or 
the letters on Edwards in your May issue would 
not have gone unanswered. 


Mr. Sayers. At present | am keeping to the 
rate limit, but if I live long enough in health 
I shall have a pretty story to tell of Tedder’s 
baleful influence on training for ‘own librarian- 
ship. Tedder “cold”! He was permanently 
cold about popular libraries. I have never 
said he was “ebony.” He aéted according to 
his political lights. As for Edwards’s “im- 
possibility,” is every excuse to be made for 
Tedder because he was our genial enemy, 
and honour stinted to Edwards because he was 
our cantankerous friend ? 


Mr. Dove. The “hard core of resistance” 
to the rate limit was Tedder and his friends, 
some of whom (Alderman Abbott for ex- 
example) I have yet to arraign. 


Mr. Green. The service in 1950 and the 
earlier one in 1938 were not forgotten by me, 
for I may be said to have started the first, which 
set an example for the second. When the 
Portsmouth Conference (1938) was being 
planned the members of the responsible com- 
mittee did not know or had utterly forgotten 
that Greenwood’s Memorial existed. When | 
reminded them they were only convinced by 
the picture of it in THe Lisrary Worip which 
I sent for from the L.A. Library. Mr. Green 
ignores my point that a huge sum (for us) was 
spent on the Centenary, but nothing on an 
Edwards memorial in London. 


I am glad to hear that Edwards is not for- 
gotten on the Isle of Wight, and I am sure 
Mr. Green and his colleagues will continue 
to remember him although he was “im- 
possible.” But the services, while in every way 


commendable, are passing events; two of 


them in half a century! We must not forget 
to have another on the centenary of his death, 
in 1986. 


23 Braidburn Crescent, Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, 10. Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worcp.” 
Sir, 


July 17th, 1953, 


Topica.irigs, Jury, 1953 

Your reviewer appears to have takeq 
umbrage at a group of libraries, whose recent 
book-lists he notices, on the ground that they 
had paid little or no attention to the recent 
coronation. 

The present writer, who compiled the 
Bookmarker, one of the criticised lists, wishes 
only to point out that this Fulham publication 
is intended to draw readers’ attention to re- 
cently acquired books whose claims might 
otherwise be drowned in the flood tide of 
“best-sellers” advertisement. This fate is un- 
likely to befall books bearing on coronation 
matters, which in any case have for the most 
part appeared since the Bookmarker went to 
press in late May. 

Were it desired to refer to this national 
event, it would surely be more appropriate 
to issue a special list, and no doubt many 
libraries did so, either unilaterally, or as a con- 
tribution to a local memento of the occasion. 
(This was not done at Fulham, nor have the 
libraries been taken to task by the readers for 
the omission: perhaps they felt themselves 
already sufficiently informed from other 
sources.) 

The funétion of the Bookmarker, be it ill or 
well performed, is solely to attraét readers to 
those of the recent books which its compiler 
considers worthy of note—even if they are 
about ecology ! 

Yours, etc., 
E. R. STONE, 
Chief Cataloguer. 


Central Library, 
598 Fulham Road, 
S.W.6. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorRLD.” 


Sir, 


July 17th, 1953. 


Topicauitiges, Jury, 1953 

I should be grateful for the opportunity of 
contradicting your reviewer’s implication that 
Paddington was among those libraries which 
neglected the Coronation of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The May issue of Book News was en- 
tirely devoted to the Coronation and public 
demand for copies was far in excess of that 
normally experienced. 


Central Public Library, Yours, etc., 
Porchester Road, H. J. W. Wixson, 


W.2. Librarian. 








